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country, where a portion of the men are obliged to
absent themselves from home for a large part of the
time. It is not enough to observe and record the
customs of a people; sociology, scientifically studied,
inquires into the reasons that underlie customs.

The institution of government doubtless grew out
of that of the family. The latter was not always,
and is not everywhere, restricted to the narrow
degrees of kinship that we recognize as alone belong-
ing to it. The tendency-originally was to embrace
all of one kindred in one family, and this is the
true origin of the gens. But here came in another
apparently antagonistic principle. Somehow the
lowest races of men realize that close breeding is
injurious. How they find it out is an interesting
question, but one that cannot be discussed here.
They all know it and act upon this knowledge. To
preserve the vigor of the race is next in importance
to preserving its existence. Therefore, marriage
institutions must be framed to secure this end as
well as the other. Hence the widespread and severe
penalties against marrying within the gens. Leav-
ing the vast subject of primitive marriage with these
few general hints, we may further note the associa-
tion of gentes into tribes and the consolidation, by
war or otherwise, of tribes into nations. From this
to the study of the semi-civilized and civilized na-
tions and governments of the world the steps are
easy and natural.

Going back again to the earliest dawn of society